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than any of the other groups." (Yet this group also were the most demanding in wish-
ing demonstrations of fondness from others; they were the most gregarious; they
tended to be most easily excited and the most given to variation in mood.)
Bender (1928), using the Allports' ascendance-submission test with nearly 200
college men, found that only as well as oldest offspring were somewhat above the mean
of the sample in ascendance; but the differences were not statistically significant.
Eisenberg (i93?b) observed 216 college men and 238 college women who had
been given the Maslow inventory to detect feelings of dominance. For the men he
found that the oldest children tended to feel more dominant than did those who
fell in the middle or youngest classification. From families of two children only, the
first-born feel less dominant than do the first-born from families with more than two
children. Only children tended definitely to feel dominant. (The differences in domi-
nance between first children and younger ones were found statistically insignificant
for the women.)
The differences in these results may well be due to age factors, varia-
tions in research technique, differences in premise, and other complica-
tions. In any case the inception and growth of dominance patterns should
be studied in terms of the whole social-cultural-constitutional composite.
None of these investigations have done this. Every child, no matter
what his age position irj the family may be, is exposed to various and
changing situations which require some sort of readaptation to himself
and to his fellows. It is a tragic mistake to assume that children brought
up in the same family necessarily live in identical or even similar social-
cultural environments. Many studies of child behavior have been made
in which all the siblings have been considered as living in the same social-
psychological world in the family. The results of such research are open
to grave criticism because of the failure to realize that the psychological
situation is unique for every member of the household. The oldest child
does not experience the same social configuration as the middle or young-
est child. Parental preference for one or rejection of another child cer-
tainly represents a variation in the social milieu for each. (See Sayles,
1928, for good illustrations of deviations among siblings.)
So, too, the practice which one child gets in dominance in the family
or play group will set him upon a course of control of others that may
characterize him throughout life. To study leadership and followership
in adults we need to know the whole range of their experience in as-
cendance and submission in all the groups to which they were exposed
in their early years. When we have done this, some of the current non-
sense about biologically inherited leadership will disappear.
(3) The effect of culture on leadership. The culture of a particular society
produces another dimension of domination and leadership. Headship
and leadership will vary with the nature of the class structure and the
division of labor in a given society. In some societies, as among the ancient